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RESERVATION: 
ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD 


pe is the continuous and widespread tradition 
of the Catholic Church that in the Sacrament 
of the Altar there is a real and true presence of 
our Lord in His sacred Body and Blood under 
the forms of bread and wine,:to be given as food 
for the faithful, and to be offered in commemora- 
tion of His Sacrifice on Calvary. There are no 
solid grounds for denying that the early Church 
thought of this Eucharistic presence of our Lord 
in His sacred humanity as a warrant and call for 
special adoration. ‘‘ Approach,” says S. Cyril of 
Jerusalem to the communicants, ‘‘ bending and 
saying in the way of adoration and veneration, 
Amen.”! Both S. Ambrose and S. Augustine, 
when mystically interpreting the verse of Psalm 

, “Worship His footstool,” as referring to 
the Flesh of Christ, mention the adoration in 
the Eucharist. “The Flesh of Christ,’ says 
S. Ambrose, ‘‘ which to this day we adore in the 
Mysteries.” 2 ‘No one,” says S. Augustine, 
“eateth that Flesh unless he hath first wor- 
shipped. ... We sin in not worshipping.” 3 

*) Cl. exh 22. 2 De Spir. San, ili. 79. 
3 In Ps. 98, enar. 9. 
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Theodoret says of the mystical symbols in the 
Eucharist that “the inward sense perceives them 
as being simply what they have become, and so 
they are the object of faith, and are adored as 
being those very things which they are believed 
to be.” ! In the iconoclastic controversy it was 
common ground to the contending parties that 
the body of Christ, whether or no it was to be 
honoured in images, was to be worshipped in the 
Sacrament. 

It has, however, rightly been pointed out that 
the adoration of our Lord, made present in His 
Body and Blood upon the altar by the consecra- 
tion of the Sacrament, takes a less prominent 
place in the Eucharistic worship of the primitive 
Church than it does in that of Western Catholi- 
cism to-day. For this difference of emphasis 
several reasons can be given. In the first cen- 
turies celebrations were relatively infrequent (at 
the most not more than one a day on each altar) 
and the Communions were relatively frequent. 
The practice of non-communicating attendance 
was consequently restricted, though the principle 
of it was allowed.2 But those who came to 
communicate naturally found the climax of their 
intercourse with their Lord in that, rather than 
in the mere external homage to Him as mani- 
fested on the altar. Moreover, nothing had as 


™ Dial. Il. 

2 By the leave given to penitents who had reached the last 
stage of the discipline imposed on them to assist at the 
Eucharist ; whence their official title, the comsistentes. 
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yet occurred to obscure in the minds of the 
faithful the supreme importance of the sacrificial 
aspect of the service. The Eucharistic mystery 
for them was not a bare or passive Presence, but 
the presence of a Priest and Victim, offering and 
being offered. Hence they could accept in spirit 
the injunction of the African Council ! addressed 
primarily to celebrants, which says, “‘ When we 
stand at the altar let our prayer be always directed 
to the Father”’ ; it is always to the Father that 
the sacrifice is offered for acceptance. It has also 
been remarked that the early Church, outside as 
well as within the Eucharist, was less copious 
than we are to-day in direct addresses to our Lord 
in His human nature. “If the early Church,” 
observes Dr. Gore, ‘‘had been in the constant 
habit of singing such hymns as ‘ Jesu, Lover of 
my soul,’ is it not very likely it would have also 
sung ‘Jesus, Il adore Thee on Thy altar throne’ ?’’2 
It is possible, too, that a consciousness of the 
presence of Christ throughout the service, as the 
invisible consecrating priest (coupled it may be 
with a certain vagueness about the precise moment 
of consecration), contributed to keep the sense of 
the special presence effected by the consecrating 
prayer less sharply defined in the early Church 
than it has become with us to-day. There is 
nothing in these facts and conjectures to weaken 
the testimony of primitive ages to the lawfulness 
and duty of Eucharistic adoration. It is only 
* Hippo, a.p. 393. Hefele trs., iii, p. 398. 
2 The Body of Christ, p. 109 (ed. 1907). 
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necessary to remember that they kept it in its 
due place, as accessory to the main purposes of 
the Sacrament, oblation, and communion. They 
were not like those modern Catholics of whom. 
Dom Guéranger, the great ultramontane litur- 
giologist, complained, that ‘“‘ Mass in their minds 
is but a means for producing the Real Pres- 
ence.” 

The comprehensive character of Eucharistic 
worship is illustrated in the principal liturgies of 
the Church. Three of the most widely used will 
afford examples. The liturgy of S. John Chry- 
sostom, normally used in the Eastern Church, 
places a long series of commemorations, inter- 
cessions, and prayers chiefly to the Father after 
the consecration, before addressing Christ in the 
Sacrament as a preliminary to communion, in 
the prayer: “Give ear, O Lord Jesu Christ, our 
Lord . . . Who sittest on high with the Father, 
and art present with us here invisibly.” In the 
Roman missal the consecration is followed by 
prayers of oblation, a memorial of the dead, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, before the appeal to Christ 
in the Agnus ‘Dei is made at the communion. In 
the English Liturgy the traditional order has 
been disarranged. The consecrating prayer ends 
abruptly with the Words of Institution; the 
communion of priest and people takes place at 
once, and the Lord’s Prayer and the prayer of 
oblation follow after. Finally, the Géoria in 
Excelsis, which contains the substance of the 
Agnus Dei, transferred from the beginning of 
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the service where it still stands in the Roman 
Mass, is recited with the Blessed Sacrament 
still upon the altar. 

It has been a double misfortune for Eucharistic 
worship in the West that the Roman Mass, 
which gives full and beautiful expression to the 
idea of sacrifice, has come to be recited silently 
and in a dead language, while the English 
Liturgy, which is said audibly and in the ver- 
nacular, has reduced the expression of the sacri- 
ficial idea to an unsatisfactory vagueness, and 
placed it in an unnatural position. The result 
is that in the Roman use the moment of emphasis 
is the Elevation after consecrating, and in the 
English use the act of consecration and the frac- 
tion, which, a high authority has pronounced,! 
must be done so as to be seen by the people. 
This tendency to concentrate exclusively upon 
one element in the rite has produced, as it was 
bound to do, a distortion of the ideal of Eucha- 
ristic worship. The true type does not stop 
short in the adoration of Christ present on the 
altar, but passes on to embrace all the persons of 
the Godhead in their proper relations, according 
to the exhortation in the Epistle to the Hebrews : 
“ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
and living way, which He hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” 2 

It is in the light of these general principles of 

* Archbp. Benson in Lincoln Judgement. 
*Hebu ts 19,520. 
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sacramental worship that we approach the topic 
of reservation of the Sacrament in the Church of: 
the first centuries. Reservation to communicate 
the sick, the dying, and those prevented by any 
other cause from attending the liturgy, was regu- 
larly practised, and only occasional and fanciful 
objections were ever raised against it. Not only 
did deacons carry the Sacrament to the absent 
straight from the altar at the celebration, but the 
faithful were permitted to carry away portions 
for storing in their own dwellings to meet their 
needs and those of their household. 

By degrees stricter rules were enforced. The 
Sacrament was then reserved in the sacristies of 
churches or the houses of priests, who dispensed 
the viaticum only to those whom the bishop judged 
fit to receive it. On certain penitential days, 
which were judged unsuitable for celebrating the 
joyous sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, an 
Ante-Communion was said, and the faithful com- 
municated from the reserved Sacrament. This 
was the forerunner of the so-called ‘“‘ Mass of the 
Presanctified.” 

We have now to consider a group of practices 
which can mostly be traced to a common root in 
the belief that the Blessed Sacrament could rightly 
be employed for purposes resembling those for 
which the sessera, or tablet containing a written 
counter-sign or tally, was used in Roman military 
and civil life. Since the Eucharist is the pledge 
of Christian unity, acustom grew up in the second 
century of bishops sending the Blessed Sacrament 
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to each other asa token of intercommunion. The 
portions thus sent were termed Eulogiae (greet- 
ings). At Rome a fragment of the Sacrament 
consecrated at the Pope’s Mass was sent to the 
priests of the district churches (under the name 
fermentum) as a similar mark of intercommunion ; 
and a fragment from the preceding Mass, called 
the Sancta, was placed in the chalice after the 
Lord’s Prayer, to symbolize the identity of the 
one Eucharist at all times, as the fermentum did 
at all places. Similarly the Host was given to 
priests and bishops at ordination to reserve for 
forty days, as a pledge of their incorporation in 
the unity of the sacerdotium. An extension of the 
ecclesiastical custom of making the Eucharist a 
token of greeting and favour is found in the action 
of a Bishop of Antioch in the sixth century who 
sends it to a Roman count, not without scruples 
about the legitimacy of the act. To bury a con- 
secrated Host in an altar at its consecration, as 
was done in places, looks like stamping that 
altar with legitimacy as a place of Catholic wor- 
ship ;! te write the condemnation of heretics in 
the precious blood from the chalice was to certi- 
ficate the sentence with the last solemnity. The 
practice of communicating the dead was perhaps 
an extension of the idea of viaticum ; but to bury 
the Sacrament on the persons of the dead was 
probably to furnish them with the countersign 

« Fr, Thurston, however, judges it simply a ‘symbolical burial 


service,” the Host being buried with relics of the martyrs, as it 
often was with dead Christians (The Month, Oct., 1908). 
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to the invisible world. It was also a means of 
warding off evil spirits, and so we glide into the 
talismanic idea of the Eucharist. S. Ambrose 
relates a tale of his brother, who bound the Sacra- 
ment ina scarf round his neck before taking to 
the water in a shipwreck. Celtic monks liked to 
carry it when facing the perils of a journey. At 
the same time a belief sprang up, which has re- 
‘curred in different forms at different periods of 
Church history, that the acknowledged efficacy 
of the Sacrament can be appropriated by other 
methods than the consumption of it as ordained 
by our Lord. Accordingly S. Augustine tells of 
a man cured of blindness by a plaster made from 
Eucharistic elements; and S. Gregory Nazianzen, 
in a passage over which there has been much 
dispute,? relates how his sister Gorgonia cured 
herself of an illness by applying portions of the 
reserved Eucharist to her body. This, which is 
the kernel of the story, is not disputed by the 
commentators, who only disagree on the question 
whether the record of her doing this by night in 
a church was or was not an early anticipation of 
“Visits to the Tabernacle.” 

These last words bring us to a fourth use of 
the reserved Sacrament which was not the custom 
of the early Church. That is the custom of set- 
ting forth the Blessed Sacrament (unveiled or 
on less solemn occasions in its receptacle) as an 


* Fr. Thurston compares the pagan odo/ for Charon, placed 
in the mouth of the dead (/o. cit.). 
2 Orat. vill. 18. 
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object of worship outside the liturgy. Father 
Thurston has summed up his learned researches 
into this question by saying that “In all the 
Christian literature of the first thousand years 
no one has apparently yet found a single clear 
and definite statement that any person visited a 
church in order to pray before the body of Christ 
which was kept upon the altar.” 1 He does not 
think the action of Gorgonia relevant, believing 
that what she found in the church as medicament 
for her body were fragments and crumbs left on 
or about the altar after the liturgy. Other writers 
suppose that she brought into the church the re- 
served Sacrament from her home. Even if we 
accept the view that what she did was to approach 
an altar upon, or near to, which the Sacrament 
was reserved, ‘‘calling on Him Who is honoured 
thereon with a great cry and with every kind of 
entreaty,” we do not get substantial evidence of 
a cult. Gorgonia’s real object in making the 
visit was to touch, not adore, the Sacrament, to 
be healed, not to worship. Any attempt to imi- 
tate her action would be strongly reprobated in 
those parts of the Church where the worship of 
the reserved Sacrament is encouraged to-day ; 
though a more reverent form of the same idea 
is perhaps to be traced in the processions of the 
Sacrament at Lourdes, when the healing of the 
sick is looked for at the passage of the Host. 
Weare safe, then, in assuming that a conscious 


« Note to Bridgett 4 History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain, p. 170. 
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and organized cult of the reserved Sacrament 
was not among the practices of the early Church. 
To this the existing practice of the conservative 
Orthodox Church brings weighty testimony. 
There, though the reserved Sacrament is kept in 
reat honour in a fitting receptacle (usually on the 
altar) with a lamp burning before it, no prayers 
are specially said before the tabernacle; nor do 
priests and others who enter the sanctuary behind 
the great screen that cuts off the altar from the 
people make any bow or sign of homage when 
passing before the place of reservation. The 
steps by which in the West, where alone it has 
footing, the cult of the reserved Sacrament gained 
ground are not easy to trace. Most historians 
associate the beginnings of it with the Beren- 
garian controversies in the eleventh century. 
As a protest against views which were held to 
deprave the doctrine of the Real Presence, oppor- 
tunities were seized of showing additional honour 
to the Blessed Sacrament. It replaced the gospel 
book in the procession on Palm Sunday ; it was 
adored at the Sepulchre where it was reserved 
for Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday ; 
a more elaborate reverence was paid to it when 
borne abroad to give viaticum to the sick. In 
1264 the feast of Corpus Christi was instituted. 
While on the one hand the Elevation in the Mass 
became the moment of a passionate adoration, 
on the other reverences and ejaculations to the 
reserved Sacrament began to multiply. At what 
precise period this informal homage crystallized 
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in deliberate ‘‘ Visits’ to the Blessed Sacrament 
in church it is not easy to find clear evidence.! 
Corpus Christi processions can be traced to the 
early fourteenth century. The denials of the 
Protestant Reformers acted like the theories of 
Berengarius in accentuating by reaction the cult 
of the reserved Eucharist. In lands where the 
Counter-Reformation prevailed the receptacle of 
the reserved Sacrament was made as prominent 
an object as possible in the churches ; “Visits ” 
became a normal and important feature of the de- 
vout life; the usage of exposing the Sacrament 
during short or long periods for special veneration 
(which had existed in a more or less haphazard 
and uncontrolled form in Germany especially 
since the fourteenth century) was reorganized 
and enlarged as the “‘ Forty Hours’”’ adoration ; 
processions of the Host were encouraged, and 
the rite of Benediction became popular.? 

In the general Western development of the 
Middle Ages the English Church had shared. 
Here as elsewhere the original place of reserva- 
tion is likely to have been the pastophorion, or 
sacristy. Later on it became more usual to keep 
the reserved Sacrament in an aumbry or cupboard 
behind or by the altar itself. The most usual 

* Fr. Thurston, in his Preface to Coram Sanctissimo (1901), 
states that the earliest example he knows is that of B. Maria de 
Malliaco (1331-1414) who “ in festis solemnibus vigilavit in 
ecclesia coram corpore Christi.” In The Month, April, 1907, 


he accepts reputed earlier instances from 1166. 
2 See the excellent historical sketch in The Reserved Sacra- 


ment, by Dr. Darwell Stone (ch. iv). 
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place for the aumbry, here as abroad, was at the 
side of the chancel, in the wall or in a pillar. 
No obligation was originally felt to make the 
aumbry a prominent feature of the church. 
Privacy, safety, and cleanliness were the qualities 
looked for in the place of reservation. Later, 
with the developing desire to pay special homage 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the aumbries in Ger- 
many, the Low Countries, and Scotland were 
glorified as ‘‘ Sacrament Houses ’’—magnificently 
adorned shrines, standing or attached to the wall 
at the side of the chancel. In England, however, 
a different method was preferred from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. This was the method 
of suspension. A pyx of precious metal, often 
shaped as a dove, was hung in the centre of the 
chancel above the altar, and veiled, when it held 
the Blessed Sacrament, with a delicate linen cloth. 
Originally, no doubt, this method was preferred 
for its grace and symbolism, but, as a more 
prominent mode of reservation, it harmonized 
with the growing cult of the reserved Eucharist. 
Hence the fifteenth-century canonist, Lyndwood, 
praises it as facilitating adoration by displaying 
the Sacrament, but blames it as less safe than the 
aumbry in cases of attempted sacrilege. 

The Reformation abruptly checked this line 
of development. A form for celebrating in the 
houses of sick persons replaced the usage of 
carrying the reserved Sacrament to them from 
church. The statement inserted into the Articles 
that the Sacrament “was not by Christ’s ordin- 
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ance reserved ’’ appeared to cast a vague stigma 
upon the whole practice of reservation, which 
almost entirely died out. It is possible, how- 
ever, to exaggerate the extent to which the 
Reformed Church of England definitely repudi- 
ated reservation. The Latin Prayer Book of 
Elizabeth’s reign contemplates the carrying of 
the Sacrament from the celebration to the sick ; 
Thorndike, an accredited divine of Charles II’s 
time, strongly advocates reservation (apparently 
continuous) for the needs of the sick; there 
exists a pyx, understood to have been used by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. Inthe Reformed Scottish 
Church reservation to communicate the absent is 
a traditional custom. 

In consequence of the higher sacramental life 
restored to the English Church by the Oxford 
Movement the revival of the practice of reserva- 
tion has become an urgent question. The English 
Church is called upon to define her position 
towards the various uses of the reserved Sacra- 
ment which we have summarized. Upon some 
of them there is to-day little controversy. The 
necessity of reserving to communicate the sick 
and absent is very widely recognized. On Feb- 
ruary 9, 1917, the Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury passed a Resolution that approved 
a draft rubric allowing the Sacrament to be 
carried from the celebration to the sick. It is, 
therefore, improbable that a return to a general 
practice of reserving for communion will be long 
delayed. Should the evangelizing zeal of the 
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Church be rewarded by a great increase of com- 
municants the privilege of receiving communion 
from the reserved Sacrament would be prized by 
many whose work precludes frequent attendance 
at a full celebration. Many of the acute diffi- 
culties which are now leading to a demand that 
the rule of fasting before communion be relaxed 
would be solved by a generous extension of the 
right to communicate from the pyx or tabernacle. 
There is nothing in this that would have seemed 
repugnant to the early Church. Leave to com- 
municate on Good Friday from the reserved 
Sacrament might also be conceded. It is not 
a matter of great effect upon the usages of the 
Church whether granted or refused. Uses of 
the Sacrament as a éessera or a talisman are now 
everywhere abandoned and disapproved. We 
cannot, however, pass so lightly over the de- 
mand, urged with great earnestness by a large 
and compact body of Church opinion, for per- 
mission to make the reserved Sacrament a per- 
petual centre of worship in our churches, and 
to introduce the customs of Exposition and 
Benediction. This problem requires a separate 
examination. 

It is to be noted first of all that the usage in 
question draws no support from the standards 
of authority to which the English Church appeals. 
There is no hint of such a use of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the New Testament, and, as we 
have shown, it was not the practice of the 
Catholic Church for the first thousand years of 
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its history. This is not indeed enough of itself 
to condemn the practice. Novel practices may 
be right applications of doctrines which have 
been believed from the first. But those who 
propose an innovation may fairly be called on 
to justify it.2 

A justification of the cult of the reserved 
Sacrament on sound theological lines it is not 
easy, however, to construct. The symbolism of 
the sacramental elements is far from suggesting 
such ause. There is always a simple and beauti- 
ful fitness in the outward sign chosen by God as 
the vehicle of a sacramental gift. The water of 
Baptism at once suggests the washing from sin ; 
and in the same way the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist suggest both the imparting of divine 
food and the offering of an oblation, for sacrifices 
of meal and libations of wine are among the 
oldest acts of human worship. All this appears 
natural and appropriate. On the other hand, 
there is no such obvious appropriateness in the 
idea of God revealing Himself perpetually among 


men, being normally to be recognized and wor- 


t The dangerous consequences for English Churchmen that 
may lurk in a rash admission of the cult are illustrated by 
Fr. Thurston’s remark : ‘‘ Perhaps we may draw the lesson 
that if the fullness of understanding were so long delayed in 
so plain a matter, it is not surprising that in other dogmas and 
practices which justify themselves less obviously there may be 
developments in the Church’s teaching not suspected, or at 
least not clearly apprehended by our forefathers in the faith ” 
(Preface to Coram Sanctissimo, p. x). ‘Thus is the way, quite 
logically, opened for the deductions of Ultramontanism. 

B 
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shipped, in the form of bread. A strained note, 
a sense of incongruity is felt. So many more 
apt and graceful symbols might have been selected 
had it been the Divine purpose to manifest to 
man such a permanent Presence distinct from 
communion and sacrifice. It would seem that, 
subconsciously at least, the votaries of the cult 
perceive this incongruity, for they are inclined to 
emphasize the “humiliation” of the Dweller in 
the Tabernacle. But since the period of our 
Lord’s humiliations closed with His resurrection, 
there is surely danger in a use of the Sacrament 
which suggests the contrary. 

The strained note perceptible in this cult is 
accompanied by a marked poverty of thought 
and sentiment. Any one who compares the most 
widely used form of “‘ Visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” composed by S. Alphonso de Liguori, 
with the prayers, aspirations, and meditations 
that have in different ages been produced by the 
original use of the Sacrament, can hardly fail to 
notice the deterioration. A study of the manuals, 
whether of doctrine or devotion, intended to 
assist the cult shows a continual repetition in 
slightly varied forms of the same few, jejune 
thoughts. The solemn ceremonies of the Forty 
Hours’ Exposition, and Benediction, have now 
been practised generally throughout the Latin 
Church for over three centuries. What prayer, 
what hymn have they inspired fit to take its 
place beside the ancient liturgies, or the ex- 
pressions of mediaeval piety, before the cult 
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was formalized?! It is amusing to note that 
an Anglican publishing society, desirous of 
putting out fruitful devotions for use before 
the tabernacle, has lately had to fall back on 
extracts from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who would 
have shrunk from the cult. 

There is nothing surprising in this theoretic 
and devotional poverty, since from the cult of 
the reserved Sacrament the doctrinal significance 
of the Eucharist has been almost entirely sifted 
out. As we have already argued, the worship of 
the special Presence upon the altar is but a single 
element, subordinate to the central purpose, in 
the rich complex of the Eucharist. To regard 
the Mass as a bare manifestation of Christ upon 
the altar is seriously to fall short of its meaning 
as the sacrifice of the redeemed and the com- 
munion of life. Yet it is improbable that any 
one could form the habit of attending the Eucha- 
rist without some appreciation of these primary 
aspects.2, But from the cult of the reserved 
Sacrament the last possibilities of a broader ap- 
prehension are stripped. For quite explicitly 
there is no sacrifice, nor, for those who simply 
make “ Visits,” any question of communion. A 
single aspect, accessory to a great whole, has been 
irretrievably isolated. This process frequently 


t §. Thomas Aquinas, the great mediaeval poet of the 
Eucharist, died in 1274, a date by which the cult can hardly 
have been systematized very far. 

2 This is admirably argued in The Cultus of the Sacramental 
Presence, by A. D. Kelly, p. 138. 
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begins before the cult itself is reached. The late 
Dr. Fortescue pointed out how in the Latin 
Church the tremendous importance attached dur- 
ing the Middle Ages to the showing of the Host 
to the people has tended to create a new centre 
for the Mass. ‘‘ We must teach our people,” he 
protested, “that the essence of the Mass is not 
the Elevation, but consecration and communion.”’! 
If in any degree the Eucharist comes to be 
looked on as practically the equivalent of Ex- 
position or Benediction (that is as the simple 
display of the Blessed Sacrament to elicit the 
devotion of the people), the grounds for oppos- 
ing the cult of the reserved Sacrament naturally 
appear weak. It is indeed unreasonable, as the 
writer of an anonymous tract argued some time 
ago,? to oppose in the evening what is allowed in 
the morning—once we have come to think that the 
Mass is hardly more than a variant of Benediction. 

If we inquire what doctrinal content, after all, 
remains to the cult, we find little more than an 
idea of the Divine Presence as in some special 
sense “there’’ where the tabernacle is. The 
relation of the sacramental Presence to space has 
never been easy to define ; but experience shows 
(as was to be expected) that the special stress 
which the cult throws upon the “thereness”’ of 
the Presence, to the neglect of its active and 
inward purposes, is a provocation to the most 

™ The Mass, p. 345. 


2 Benediction and the Report of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Public Worship. (Privately printed.) 
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materializing view of it. To the less reflective 
worshippers wrote the late Dr. Scott Holland :— 


** Every possible emphasis falls inevitably on 
the unqualified conditions of space. Everything 
conspires to make them localize the Presence 
within the terms of the present material order 
of things. Their favourite and habitual lan- 
guage instinctively falls within these categories.” 


A good example is the common phrase “ the 
Prisoner of the Tabernacle.”’ It is not so much 
the words themselves that are objectionable— 
they might pass for an extravagant metaphor— 
it is the perpetual recurrence of the idea that 
is embodied in the phrase.! 

While the cult has thus a tendency to harden 
and materialize the idea of the sacramental Pres- 
ence, it has also a restrictive influence upon our 
notion of the divine Omnipresence. In a hun- 
dred ways, some crude, some subtle, the literature 
of the circles in which the cult prevails betrays 
the feeling that a church or chapel is somehow 
ineffective as a place of prayer unless the Blessed 
Sacrament is there reserved. It is sometimes 
said that to criticize the cult on the ground of 

t To take one work alone—Faber’s The Blessed Sacrament. 
We read that “ He sleeps in the embrace of a mystical death. 
He debars Himself from the use of His senses. . . . He is 
shorn of everything, so shorn that it is a great act of faith 
to believe that He is there at all. . . . Nay, in His helpless- 
ness as an infant, the very sign of it, the infant’s cry, was a 
power which the Blessed Sacrament has not. There He has 
abjured even the power of complaining ” (pp. 175-83). 
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the Omnipresence of the Divine Person of the 
Word is to assail the whole sacramental idea, 
which necessarily implies places and moments of 
special intercourse between God and man. But 
the theological verities that compel us to believe 
in the Omnipresence of God the Son do not lead 
us in the same way to believe that sacrifice can be 
offered at will in every place, or that in every 
place the peculiar gift of the Holy Communion 
can be obtained. Sacrifice and communion can 
only be effected through the Divine Humanity, 
which is not everywhere, but locally in heaven 
and in the Blessed Sacrament by superlocal and 
spiritual mystery. The sacramental Presence, 
which is essential for these two supreme acts of 
worship, is not shown to be necessary for ordinary 
prayer and devotion ; indeed, our Lord’s promise 
“‘ Where two or three are gathered together in 
My Name, there am I in the midst of them” 
points to a specially intimate presence at all 
Christian gatherings, not at the Eucharist alone. 

It is, nevertheless, the tendency of the cult we 
are discussing to do away with all forms of service 
that do not bear in some way upon the Blessed 
Sacrament. The disuse of the liturgical offices 
of the Breviary, except as a private obligation 
for the clergy or as the rule of communities, 
has long been deplored by far-sighted Roman 
Catholics. The principal rival has been Bene- 
diction, with the devotions that naturally cluster 
roundit. The disappearance of our own Matins 
and Evensong is to be feared if the cult acquires 
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a like predominance in the English Church. Yet 
the disuse of the offices would cut at the very 
root of the traditional idea of Christian worship. 
A Church without the Hours would be a Church 
utterly severed from the Catholicism of the past. 
At the same time it must be conceded that, if the 
modern theory of the place of the reserved Sacra- 
ment were true, the whole process by which the 
Breviary offices were evolved was a prolonged 
error. To what purpose did the Church build 
up an elaborate system of prayer and praise, 
quite independent of the Presence in the reserved 
Sacrament (though, of course, oe allusions 
to the Eucharist), if that Presence is of such pre- 
eminence and power as almost to leave in outer 
darkness those who are not privileged to enjoy it? 

It is a minor, but not insignificant, point that 
only with difficulty can the sanctuaries of any 
older type of Christian Church be adapted to 
the purposes of the cult. This is not so trivial 
a matter as it may appear, for the ancient temples 
of a religion bear witness to its uncorrupted 
principles. Thus it is with the iconostasis of the 
Byzantine churches. As Dr. Darwell Stone 
observes in sketching the history of devotion 
before the reserved Sacrament: “ The Eastern 
method of hiding the altar, on which the Sacra- 
ment is reserved, by the screen and the holy 
doors has been a factor in preventing the preva- 
lence of any such practice in the East.”1 The 
altar of the Roman basilica, now that the curtains 


* The Reserved Sacrament, p. 65. 
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which used to hang round it from the columns 
of the baldacchino have disappeared, may seem 
by its naked prominence more suited for the cult. 
Yet a tabernacle shows as an obvious postiche 
upon the bare grandeur of an autel a la romaine, 
and the incongruity becomes more apparent still 
when it is loaded with candelabra and some kind 
of substitute for a “throne” at the time of Ex- 
position or Benediction. Roman authority wisely 
decrees that in cathedrals reservation is not to 
be upon the high altar.! 

The Gothic style, the highest achievement of 
Christian art, offers no home to the desired use, 
though bitter controversies have been waged over 
the possibilities of adaptation. Edmund Bishop 
notes that, when the mediaeval Elevation (itself 
a little Exposition) began to grow popular “‘ Jubés 
and choir-screens were not infrequently ordered 
to be removed by the bishops in their visitations, 
on the express ground of their preventing the 
people gazing on the Blessed Sacrament at the 
elevation.” 2 Thus the mutilation began early. 
When the nineteenth century, weary of the 
pagan baroque and Grecian, sought to revert to 
Gothic models the cult in its more developed 
stage proved an obstacle. It was the tragedy 
of the career of Pugin that his efforts to re-endow 
the Roman communion in England with the 
glories of the Middle Ages were continually 
being thwarted by the exigencies of the worship 


* Codex Juris Canonici 1268. iii. 
2 Liturgica Historica, p. 441. 
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promoted by the Counter-Reformation. War 
to the axe was waged against his beautiful rood- 
screens, for the compelling reason that such a 
function asthe Forty Hours’ adoration is scarcely 
practicable if a screen is interposed between the 
“throne” and the eyes of the worshippers.t 
Pugin’s position was indeed desperate ; he could 
not consistently with Roman Catholic orthodoxy 
attack the cult that was making havoc of his 
work, and he was reduced to arguing that since 
the cult originated in the Middle Ages it must 
somehow be possible to fit it into mediaeval 
buildings. Actually, as we have seen, the cult 
began at once to wreck the mediaeval buildings. 
Even when the screens have been hacked away, 
it is no easy matter to adapt a Gothic altar of 
undebased type to the requirements of Exposi- 
tion or Benediction. There is no place on a 
Gothic altar or in its dossal for a “‘throne”’ or 
a tabernacle, nor is the light from the east win- 
dow an aid to the display of a monstrance. 
Visitors to the chapel of Ely Place since its 
restoration to Roman Catholic worship will 
perceive the difficulties that have had to be over- 
come. Even in the enormous sculptured rere- 
doses of the Gothic decadence the tabernacle and 
throne, though they may secure a niche, are lost 
in the profusion of ornament. The baroque style 
alone provides the cult with its setting. 


t The controversy is described with impartiality and humour 
by Mgr. Bernard Ward in The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation 
(vol. li, c. 30). 
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But the most serious of the objections that can 
be brought against the cult is its habitual alliance 
with a doctrine of communion which makes that 
supreme gift a mere passage of the Sacred Hu- 
manity through the person of the communicant, 
instead of a permanent and ever-deepening in- 
dwelling. No doubt the root of this perver- 
sion is the theory of Transubstantiation, which 
identifies the Presence with the outward sign 
as rigorously as thought can do it, in the belief 
that this safeguards the reality of the Presence ; 
and then cannot escape the consequence that 
when the outward sign is consumed the Presence 
must disappear. But this doctrine is eagerly em- 
braced by adherents of the cult, because of the 
superiority it gives to the permanent Presence 
in the tabernacle. Thus in The Month (March, 
1917) “S. F.S.,”! discussing Dr. Gore’s state- 
ment of the objection, writes :— 


“Of course, to have Him in our hearts in 
Holy Communion is more in itself than to 
have Him near to us in the tabernacle. But 
we have Him in Holy Communion only for 
a few minutes at a time, and in proportion as 
we believe this and take it to heart is our 
desire to seek His Presence in the tabernacle 
again and again.” 

Here the transitoriness of communion is dis- 
advantageously contrasted with the stability of 
the Presence in the tabernacle in an alarming 

* The late Fr. Sydney F. Smith, S.J.? 
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way. Dr. Darwell Stone has offered evidence 
that the belief in the permanence of communion 
is still a legitimate opinion in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church ;! can it long survive such teaching 
as that we have quoted? The danger is not 
confined to the Roman communion.? 

It is sometimes argued by defenders of the 
cult that belief in the Real Presence compels 
the worship of that Presence in the reserved 
Sacrament by the simple logic of reverence. This 
is an argument that proves too much. If we 
must build upon the idea of the Presence apart 
from its original purpose, we have no right to 
condemn those uses of the Sacrament which we 
dismissed as talismanic. Is it not as important 
to have the Prisoner of the pyx with us in travel 
and in danger as to have the Prisoner of the 
tabernacle with us in our churches? Further, 
the contention that there must be a cult wherever 
there is reservation is not borne out by the exist- 
ing practice of Rome. On Good Friday the 
Blessed Sacrament is removed to the sacristy ot 
Roman Catholic churches expressly to suspend 
the cult, which is thought unsuitable on that day 
of liturgical mourning. Again, at the Latin High 
Mass, as a simple matter of ceremonial conveni- 
ence apparently, the subdeacon crosses the sanc- 
tuary with the book after the reading of the Gospel 


* The Reserved Sacrament (p. 140 ff.). 

2 See e.g. Body-guards and Apostles of the Holy Eucharist, a 
paper read before the C.B.S., June 14, 1917, by the Rev. 
Henry Ross (p. 8). 
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without any reverence to the tabernacle, which 
would delay his passage. Reverence and logic 
admit of no exceptions, and it follows that the 
character and degree of the homage to be paid to 
the reserved Sacrament are a question of ecclesias- 
tical arrangement. Are we prepared to indict 
the saints of the first ages for irreverence ? 

Stress is often laid on the spiritual experience 
of those who use the cult as evidence in its 
favour. But spiritual experience provides only 
a datum for discussion. If there is any justice in 
the criticism passed above, the fruits of a cult 
that disturbs the balance of Eucharistic doctrine 
and weakens the character of devotional literature 
cannot be called wholly good. ‘The present 
writer,’ says Dr. Darwell Stone, ‘has heard 
many assert the danger of devotion before the 
reserved Sacrament, and many assert its spiritual 
profit ; and he has noticed that those who con- 
demn the practice have had least experience of 
it, while those who have really used it maintain 
its value.”! But it may be suggested with all 
respect that in the same way it is those who have 
seceded to Rome from the English Church who 
are always urging us to do the same, while those 
who dissuade us are for the most part those 
who have never tried the experiment. Dr. 
Stone would not accept this extension of his 
argument. 

In the valuable work from which the above 
words were quoted Dr. Stone further draws 


* The Reserved Sacrament, p. 99. 
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attention to the fact that, “‘whatever cries for 
reform in some matters may be heard within 
the Roman communion, it does not seem to be 
suggested by any who there have the widest 
possible experience that it would be for the good 
of souls that the reserved Sacrament should be 
put in an inaccessible place.” ! That is so, but 
does not Dr. Stone give the real reason for it 
when he reminds us that the Council of Trent 
anathematized “‘any who say that in the Holy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist Christ . . . ought 
not to be set forth publicly to the people that 
He may be adored’? ? Roman Catholics then 
could not make such a demand without heresy. 
All the more impressive is it to find accredited 
Roman authorities conscious of abuses in Western 
eucharistic practice. We will offer two quota- 
tions. In the section of “the Liturgical Year” 
devoted to the octave of Corpus Christi Dom 
Guéranger writes :— 


“The sixteenth century was made to witness 
hell triumphing over the ruins of altars in all 
the northern countries of Europe, especially 
in England. The long interruption of litur- 
gical solemnity brought with it, amongst many 
of the faithful of these later times, a lowering, 
and with some a total ignorance ‘of what the 
Mass, as a sacrifice, is. ‘The great mystery of 
the Eucharist seemed, to certain pious souls, 
to be nothing else than our Lord’s Presence, 


t The Reserved Sacrament, p. 99. 
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in 


Who abides among us for the purpose of 
receiving our private visits, and of Himself 
occasionally coming to be our guest in Holy 
Communion. That was all that was meant by 
the Eucharist, as far as the practical know- 
ledge of these people went! As to that part 
of the Eucharistic mystery which consists in 
our Lord’s being mystically immolated by the 
wonderful words of the Consecration . . . in 
other words, as to the Mass, it says much less 
to the heart of these good people than does 
Exposition, or Benediction, or Forty Hours, 
or even a mere Visit to the Blessed Sacrament 
made very privately and quietly.” ! 


In the letters of a Roman Catholic archbishop 
India we read :— 


“You say that the Forty Hours with their 
soothing influence answers one’s doubts about 
the Mystery of Faith. Very true; but add to 
this influence a series of meditations on the 
Pange lingua. See what we don’t believe, as 
well as what we do. . . . The primary end of 
the Institution, ‘Take ye and eat: this is My 
Body,’ is lost sight of to some extent in the . 
more modern development of adoration, pro- 
voked by the denial of the Real Presence. As 


you know, Benediction is a modern practice. 


* See an excellent Roman Catholic tract, The Revival of 


Liturgical Services, by the Rev. W. H. Kirwan (C.T.S.), where 
the passage is quoted. 
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And Reservation in the early ages was much 
tolerated [sic] with a view to Holy Com- 
munion.’’! 


In the attitude of the early Church towards 
the Blessed Sacrament outside the Liturgy two 
ideas are discernible. There is the idea of re- 
serve and the idea of familiarity. Out of use 
the Sacrament was kept in seclusion ; in use the 
faithful were allowed a wide freedom in avail- 
ing themselves of its blessings. In the present 
Eastern Church traces of both these ideas remain. 
Seclusion is gained by the custom of reserving 
behind the great screen ; but on the other hand 
travellers relate that the priests pay no outward 
homage before the tabernacle, and are actually 
willing to display the Sacrament itself to inquirers. 
This is not irreverence ; it is perhaps a survival 
of the primitive feeling of the children’s right to 
make free with the bread of the divine household. 
In the West neither of these ideas has survived. 
In place of seclusion the display of the Sacrament 
for worship is zealously practised ; while no form 
of familiarity with the Holy Gifts would be for 
a moment sanctioned. 

It is for the English Church to choose how 
much of the primitive attitude she will adopt. 
No one desires a return to the old freedom in 
the use of the Holy Gifts by the laity ; fashions 


of reverence have changed. On the other hand, 


t Letters of the late Fr. George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of 
Bombay. (1891.) 
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the ideal of sacred seclusion is practicable, and in 
the opinion of the present writer highly desirable. 
A Roman Catholic author has lately given a 
beautiful description of the mode of reservation 
in the early Church, reading into it, perhaps, 
some of the pious ideas of later ages :— 


‘‘Christ in the Church dwelt in great majesty 
and awe in the Pastophorion, the Diaconicum, 
the Sacrarium, as Jehovah in great awe and 
majesty had dwelt between the wings of the 
Cherubim in the first temple, and as, in spite 
of Rabbinical teaching, He was regarded as 
dwelling behind the curtains in the last... . 
Simple though this form of reservation seems 
to us to be, there can be no doubt that it had 
assumed this form because it was conceived as 
being in accordance with the wishes of our 
Lord. Whoever had heard of an abiding 
Presence which was not secluded in the sacred 
building, and which did not dwell dissociated 
from the frequented parts of the Domus Dei in 
solemn awe and majesty alone? Was any- 
thing wanting in the deep reverence which the 
people of Israel felt towards the Presence of 
the Lord of Hosts abiding in the Holy of 
Holies ?’’! 


This passage may suggest to us an attitude 
towards the Blessed Sacrament reserved which 
would harmonize primitive practice with the 


* Mgr. Freeland in Catholic Faith in the Holy Eucharist, 
pp. 161-2. 
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reverential instincts of later times. The ideal 
method is, doubtless, the modern equivalent of 
the pastophorion, a special secluded chapel. Not 
every church, however, possesses this, and where 
it is impossible we have a choice between the two 
old English modes of the side-aumbry and the 
hanging pyx. For the altar tabernacle there is 
nothing to be said, except by those who promote 
the cult we deprecate. It is not sanctioned by 
our traditions, or by our existing rubrics, and 
is fitted to no style but the baroque. The side- 
aumbry in the form of a niche in the wall, ora 
Sacrament house attached to the wall, seems the 
best method for our day. A richly-decorated 
Sacrament house with a lamp before it could 
hardly be called an unworthy or irreverent way 
of reserving, and its position, particularly where 
there is a rood-screen, to a great degree with- 
draws it from notice. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that there will be a demand for the hanging 
pyx, even among those who discountenance the 
cult. This, it is felt, is a specially English mode 
of reservation, one of those national traditions ° 
which an enlightened Catholicism seeks to pre- 
serve for the enrichment of the whole. Many 
minds are attracted by the beauty of the hanging 
silver dove, by the symbolism of the Presence 
hovering between earth and heaven, and by the 
mysterious suggestiveness of the floating pyx 
veiled in fine linen. This method may, then, pre- 
vail, and the English Church will thereby return 
to public or (if the rood-screen be combined 
c 
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with the hanging pyx) semi-public reservation. 
Will this inevitably bring in its train the cult of 
the reserved Sacrament? Not, we believe, if a 
properly balanced type of Eucharistic doctrine 
prevails, and there is no deliberate stimulation 
of unauthorized devotions. The faithful, while 
duly observing the reverence prescribed by 
English usage,! when passing before the pyx, 
will respect the seclusion of the Mysterium Fidei. 
They will not desire to importune the veiled 
Presence in an unauthenticated time and mode, 
or seek to draw from the reserved Sacrament 
the blessings only promised to those who share 
the offering and communion. Seclusion is, 
after all, not a matter of bolts and bars. It is 
enough that Churchmen should accept the cur- 
tain drawn across the mouth of the Sacrament- 
chapel, or the cloth that enwraps the pyx as the 
sign of the veiling of the Presence, and its mys- 
terious reserve. If it be complained that this is 
making a conventional rule, the answer is that all 
rules of behaviour towards the reserved Sacra- 
ment are in some degree conventional. It is 
by convention that the Eastern Church takes 
cognizance of the sacramental Presence only 
in the Liturgy ; it is by convention that the 
Roman Catholic Church regards the Presence 
as veiled by a banner placed before the mon- 
strance while a sermon is being preached at 
Exposition, or adopts the principle that notice 


* This is carefully discussed in The Parson’s Handbook, 
pp- 232-6. 
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is only to be taken of the Blessed Sacrament 
“when it is in the same room with you.” ! 
The choice lies between a wise and an unwise 
convention. 

Meanwhile there is need of charity and mutual 
consideration between those who decline and 
those who practise the cult. The former often 
use quite extravagant language of condemnation, 
while the latter sometimes behave as if it were 
a central article of Catholic faith and practice. 
Yet Roman Catholic writers habitually recog-. 
nize the difference between the obligation to 
attend Mass and Communion and the “ special 
devotion ” to the reserved Sacrament.2 Speak- 
ing at the Westminster Eucharistic Congress of 
1908 on the Eastern view of the Eucharist and 
reservation, Dr. Fortescue remarked :— 


*<] have seen among some Uniate Melchites 
a certain hankering after our devotions of this 
kind. If I might venture to advise them, I 
should point out that the integrity and purity 
of their rite is even more important. It is 
worth while to make a sacrifice for the sake of 
that. . . . Benediction and so on is obviously 
incompatible with their traditions and their 
venerable rite. They may attend the Holy 
Liturgy and receive Communion with all the 
more devotion instead. And God will not 


1 Quoted by Dr. Gore in Reservation (Robert Scott), p. 54. 
2 cp. Faber The Blessed Sacrament, section headed “The 
Blessed Sacrament the Subject of a Special Devotion” (p. 113). 
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refuse any grace to a man because he is a 
Melchite.”’ ! 


A devotion that takes second place to such 
a matter as “‘ purity of rite’’ can hardly have 
the paramount importance that is sometimes 
claimed for it. We can afford, then, to be 
patient while seeking an agreement. 


* Report of the nineteenth Eucharistic Congress at West- 
minster (1909). 
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A History of the Use of Incense in Divine 

Worship. xx+ 404 pp. 60 Illustrations. By 
E. G. Curuperr F. Arcuury, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Price 3: 


Visitation Articles and Injunctions of the 
Period of the Reformation, vol. 1. An Introduc- 
tion on the theory, history, and practice of Episcopal and 
other Visitations. By the Rev. Watrer Howarp Frere, 
D:D. Pace 1: [Out of print.] 


The Same, vol. ii (1536-58). Edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Frere, D.D., with the assistance of W. M. 


Kenngpy, Litt.D. Price 30s. [ Out of print.] 
The Same, vol. iii (1558-75). Edited by the Rev. 
W. HH. Frere, D.D. > Price: 305. [ Out of print. | 


Traditional Ceremonial and Customs connected 
with the Scottish Liturgy. By F. C. Exzss, 
FR Bust.S.. FS-A.Scot. Price 1. 


* This work has been reprinted by Messrs. Mowbray, and can be purchased 
by members of the club at a reduced price. 
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XVIII. The Rationale of Ceremonial, 1540-1543, with 
Notes and Appendices and an Essay on the Regulation 

of Ceremonial during the reign of King Henry VIII. 

By Sir C. S. Coss, M.A., K.B.E., B.C.L. Price ros. 

[Out of print. ] 
XIX. Illustrations of the Liturgy. Thirteen drawings of 
the Celebration of the Holy Communion in a parish 
church. By Cremenr O. Sxizvsecx. With Notes 
descriptive and explanatory, an Introduction on “ The 

Present Opportunity,” and a Preface on the English 

and American Uses. By the Rev. Percy Dzarmer, D.D. 

Price 45. 6d. 


XX. The Edwardian Inventories for the City and 
County of Exeter. Edited by Miss B. Cresswet, 
from transcripts of the original documents in the Guild- 
hall, Exeter. Price ros. 


XXI. The Sacrament Reserved; being a History of 
the Practice of Reserving the Eucharist up 
to the [Vth Lateran Council. By the Rev. 
W. Hz. Freestone. Price f1. 


XXil. The Ornaments of the Ministers as shown on 
English Monumental Brasses. Illustrated. By 
fiew ney, Fi.) J2'Cravron, AVK.C. “Price £1. sy. 


XXIII. The Chantry Certificates for Oxfordshire. 
Edited and transcribed by Rosz Grauam, F.R.Hist.S., 
formerly of Somerville College, Oxford, and The 
Edwardian Inventories of Church Goods 
for Oxfordshire. Edited by Rosz Granam from 
transcripts by T. Crais, of H.M. Public Record Office. 
Price tos. 6d. 

XXIV. Illustrations of the Occasional Offices of the 
Church. Taken from Mediaeval pictures and 
miniatures. Edited by H. S. Kuincsrorv, M.A. 
Price {1. 55. 

XXV-XXVII. Elizabethan Administration. An Essay intro- 
ductory to a further Collection of Visitation Articles, by 
Professor W. M. Kennepy, Litt.D. Vol. i: The Essay. 
Vol. ii: Articles, etc., 1575-1583. Vol. iii: Articles, 
etc., 1583-1603. [In the Press.) 


Alls 


VII, 


VIll. 


IX. 


XI. 


TRACTS 


Ornaments of the Rubric. (Third Edition.) By 
J. T. Micxreruwairez, F.S.A. Price 55. 

Consolidation. (Second Edition.) By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newsott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of S. Paul’s. 


Price 18 [Out of print.] 
Liturgical Interpolations. (Second Edition.) By the 
Rev. Canon T. A. Lacey, M.A. [ Out of print. | 


The Parish Clerk and his right to read the 
Liturgical Epistle. By E. G. Curuzerr F. 
Arcutey, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. [Out of print. | 


A First English Ordo: A Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper with one Minister, described 
and discussed by some members of the Alcuin 
Club. Price 2s., in stiff paper covers. 


The People’s Prayers: Being some considerations 
on the use of the Litany in Public Worship. 
By E. G. Curuperr F. Arcuiry, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 
Price 1s. 6¢.; or 6d. in paper covers. 

The Sign of the Cross in the Western Liturgies. 
By the Rev. E. E. Bergsrorp Cooker. Price Is. 6d. 

[Our of print. | 

The “Interpretations” of the Bishops and their 
Influence on Elizabethan Policy. By W. M. 
Kennepy, Litt.D. Price Is. 6d. 


Prayer Book Revision: The “‘Irreducible Mini- 
mum.” Edited by Arnezsran Ritzy, M.A. Price 


25. net. 


The Bread of the Eucharist. By the Rev. R. 
Maxweti Woottey, D.D. With 11 Illustrations, Price 
4s. 6d. net. 


English or Roman Use? By E. G. P. Wyart, M.A. 
Price 1s. net ; cheap edition, 3¢. net. 
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XI. 


XII. 


IX. 


Russian Observations upon the American Prayer 
Book. Translated by Witrrip J. Barnes, and Edited 
with Notes by the Rev. Watrer Howarp Frere, D.D. 
Price 25. 6d. 


A Directory of Ceremonial. With Six Illustrations 
by Crement O., Sxizpecx. Price 2s. 6d. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
PAMPHLETS 


- Liturgical Interpolations and Prayer Book Re- 


vision. By the Rev. Canon T. A. Lacey, M.A. Price 
Is., Or in paper covers, 6d. 


- The Liturgical Gospels. By the Rev. W. H. Frere, 
ip: i 


Price in paper covers, Is. 


- A Century of Collects. Selected and translated by 


the Rev. Arwzert M. Y. Bayzay. Price Is. 624. 


- The Manual Acts. By the Rev. Vernon Sratey. 


Price Is.; or in paper covers, 6d. [Out of print. | 


- The Eucharistic Prayer. By E.G. P. Wyarr, M.A. 


Price 15. 6d. 


- Memorial Services. Extracted by permission from “A 


Prayer Book Revised,” as issued in 1913 with a Preface 
by the Right Rev. Bishop C. Gore. Price 1s. 


. The Burial Service. By E. G. P. Wyart, M.A. 


Price 2s. 


. The Primitive Consecration Prayer. A Lecture 


given at the Annual Meeting of the Club, June 7, 1922. 
by W. H. Frere, D.D., Priest of the Community of the 
Resurrection. Price (in boards) 2s. 6¢. and (in paper 
covers) Is. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer: a Manual of 


Catholic Worship. By the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jonzs. 
A Paper read at a General Meeting of the Club in 


February, 1923. Price (in boards) 2s. 6d. and (in paper 
covers) 15. 6d. [In the press.] 


. Reservation: its Purpose and Method. By D. L. 


~ Murray, M.A. Price (in boards) 2s. 6d. and (in paper 
covers) Is. 6d. 
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XI. What is the English Use? An enquiry into the 
principles underlying the conduct of public worship in 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Corin Duntop. 
Price (in boards) 2s. 6d. and (in paper covers) Is. 6d. 

XII. A Survey of the Proposals for the Alternative 
Prayer Book. By a group of members of the Alcuin 
Club. Part I: The Order of Holy Communion. Price 
(in boards) 2s. 6¢. and (in paper covers) I5. 6d. 


For all information apply to Miss Ward, 46 Stanley Gardens, 
South Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

PusuisHers.—Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., 28 Margaret 
Street, London, W. 1, and 9 High Street, Oxford. 
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